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meer, a master of effects of sun and light, should have
placed his sitter in a dismal corner in which no light can
enter and where the only window is blocked up. Never-
theless, for firmness of draughtsmanship and economy
of design this work of Vermeer cannot be excelled by
any of the cabinet pictures in this room, unless it be
Vermeer's other picture: the 'Lady Standing at the
Virginals' (1383).

With the Lady Standing at the Virginals (No.
1383) we are on surer ground. Here we have Vermeer
as we should know him and there is no lack of light
and air. The sun is pouring through the window and
floods the room with its rays.

Vermeer has never devised a colour-scheme more
subtle than that of this picture. The harmony is one
of blue and yellow. As usual, blue is the keynote of the
picture and, starting in the chair, it passes into the
lady's bodice and up into the small picture in the gilt
frame. This main line of colour is supported by touches
of blue, visible particularly in the background of the
large Cupid, in the painting on the lid of the instrument
and in the tiles of the tessellated floor. The secondary
*molif5 of yellow is given in the window panes, in the
lady's skirt and in the landscape on the Virginals. A
third note, of salmon pink, is sounded in the bows on
the lady's sleeve and in the ribbons in her hair.

The small picture in the gilt frame which hangs
beside the Cupid has met with much adverse criticism.
It is, however, the pivot of the design and, without
it, the composition becomes at once lop-sided. The
large picture of the 'Cupid3 is then the principal
attraction to the eye and swamps the composition
by its heaviness.
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